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From the President’s Desk— 


PITTSBURGH SEMINARY is ready for its shakedown cruise. Charts have 
been studied, courses have been set, assignments have been made to officers 
and crew. The physical facilities available for this first voyage are in order. 
Now we shall see if she can sail! 


We are entered on a long series of voyages with far horizons our goai, 
but we have experienced seamen and plenty of Power. We expect her to ride 
majestically, carrying the cargo of man’s redemption in her hold. This does 
not mean that she will never creak or groan, never pitch or roll. She still has 
to adjust to wind and wave. 


For example, the present student body will be enrolled in three curricula 
—the one for which former Pittsburgh-Xenia students enrolled, the one for 
which former Western students enrolled, and the one established by the com- 
bined faculty for the new students. Just to set these curricula into a workable 
schedule, using present faculty and facilities, was no minor achievement. And, 
for professors to adapt to the demands of such a teaching schedule required 
considerable grace. But it has been done. We are ready to go. 


We have a fine entering class. There are not as many as enrolled in the 
two schools last fall. We expected this—but, also, we have been responsible 
for it. We could have had more than twice as many. But our Board and 
Faculty are convinced that we have a high obligation to Christ and His 
Church to accept and to train those who are both called and qualified—called 
by Christ, and qualified by native gifts for the peculiar tasks of the Christian 
ministry. Many feel called who are not chosen for this particular ministry. 
When I first made my response to God’s call, I had the notion that every seri- 
ous Christian would enter the Christian ministry. Well, after being a pastor 
for some time, I found I was right—every serious Christian was in the minis- 
try—but not necessarily the preaching and pastoral ministry. I knew dentists 
who pulled teeth for the glory of God, and grocers who sold peaches for the 
sake of Christ. I knew bankers and butchers, physicians and garage mechanics, 
teachers and salesmen, who were ministers of Christ, and who conducted their 


ministry through their vocations. All are called. Not all are chosen for a parti- 
cular form of ministry. 


_ We have a fine faculty to teach these students, and our fine faculty is 
being strengthened by the addition of new, highly qualified members. The 
Board of Directors has elected Gayraud S. Wilmore to the post of Assistant 
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Professor in the field of Christian Ethics. Mr. Wilmore is a graduate of 
Lincoln University and Lincoln Seminary. For five years he has been an As- 
sociate Secretary in the Department of Social Education and Action of the 
Board of Christian Education, The United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. Dur- 
ing this academic year he will be studying toward his doctorate at Drew 
University. The Board has also elected J. Gordon Chamberlin, a graduate of 
: Cornell College (Iowa), Union Theological Seminary (N. Y.), and Columbia 
University. For nine years Dr. Chamberlin has been a member of the Minis- 
‘terial Collegium of the Riverside Church, New York City, and more recently 
‘has been on a special assignment with the United States Army improving 
/Protestant Sunday Schools on Army bases across the nation. He is Associate 
Professor of Christian Education. 


We are starting our shakedown cruise. We expect to make many success- 
ful voyages. 
—C. E, B. 


Ad Hoc 


To the one who has given some years of commitment and formal study 
to the Christian Faith it is annoying (to put it mildly) to be subjected re- 
_peatedly to the self-assured pronouncements of those who, because of some 
‘competence in a totally unrelated field of endeavor, adopt the non sequitur 
‘that they are authorities in the field of religion. Thus the religious deliver- 
ances of TV personalities, scientists, and political figures are accorded atten- 
‘tion and status seldom granted to those whose life-long pursuits have fitted 
them to speak on faith and practice. 

Unfortunately, we are likely to have an overabundance of this back- 
fence/ cocktail-lounge/ picture- -tube authority this autum. The willy-nilly in- 
volvement of religion in the presidential campaign of 1960 is bringing up a 
tide of strong opinions. Even though the principals have declared the subject 
off-limits, their desire is being roundly ignored; and perhaps the attempt to 
exempt the subject from debate is in itself a religious decision of some im- 
portance. 

At any event, it seemed good to the Publications Committee to plan this 
issue of Perspective with some emphasis on the Protestant study of Roman 
Catholicism. Professor Wiest offers a basic study of doctrinal and ethical 
ptinciples which cause tension in our relationships with the Roman Church. 
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Dr. Clyde, who discusses the most immediate public religious problem, last 
year published Interpreting Protestantism to Catholics (Westminster Press). 
We had promised a bibliographical article by Dr. Gerstner, but we are forced” 
to postpone its appearance till a later issue: the manuscript was delayed in the 
mails between here and one of the author’s vacation locations. (Baker Book 
House just republished The Gospel According to Rome, a brief survey of 
Roman Catholic doctrine in Dr. Gerstner’s own style. ) 

We invite your attention to the Book Reviews. With Professor Kelley’s 
Panorama covering the News we are in a position to pass along more and 
better notices of books which the Faculty has published, books which you will 
inevitably hear about, and other books which we think you should see. In 
this issue are reviews of two new books by Dr. Gerstner (and special ap- 
preciation is due Dr. Leitch who did the reviewing during vacation days.) Dr. 
Cotton reviews a book by the former business manager of Western. 


Mr. McKune is laboring tirelessly to unravel the tangle of our inherited 
mailing lists. Please be patient with us, and help by notifying him of duplica- 
tions, wrong addresses, etc. 


—J. A.W. 


History, whether it deals with the outward affairs of the nation or 
with their inward convictions, is always presenting great opportuni- 
ties to those who delight in being wise after the event. 


—Adam Welch, Prophet and Priest in Old Israel. 


“Tue DIFFERENCES between Roman 
' Catholic and Protestant points of 
| view on the relation of faith to politi- 
cal and social questions hinge prima- 
i rily upon two issues: (1) their posi- 
| tions regarding religious liberty, and 
| (2) their interpretations of the basis 
| upon which the Church makes judg- 
| ments, and may attempt to influence 
‘behavior, on issues that pertain to 
“secular” culture (ie, on issues to 
| what Catholics call “natural morali- 
ty’). My purpose here is to examine 
| briefly the theological underpinnings 
_ of these issues. Since it is obvious that 
the candidacy of Senator John B. 
| Kennedy for the presidency of the 
United States is the immediate occa- 
sion for these remarks, I cannot resist 
making one or two preliminary ob- 
servations of a more political and 
personal nature. Their relevance I 
hope will appear later. 

_ Mr. Kennedy has attempted to set 
the religious issue aside by affirming 
‘the complete separation of religion 
and politics. In his well-publicized 
atticle in Look magazine (March 3, 
1959), he insisted that the religious 


New York: Doubleday and Co., 1960. Ch 
lays some hoary ghosts to rest. 


Protestants and Catholics 
on Church and State 


by WALTER E, WIEST 


issue is ittelevant and that, if any 
conflict should arise between the 
teachings of his Church and his ob- 
ligation to uphold the constitution, 
he would be obedient to the latter. In 
his acceptance speech at the Demo- 
cratic Convention he asserted that his 
religion is a personal matter and very 
adroitly suggested that any attempt 
to interject the issue into the cam- 
paign would constitute religious 
bigotry. Of course, bigotry can be in- 
troduced into a political campaign, 
and Protestants must act responsibly 
to prevent or correct any such devel- 
opment. It is also true that the discus- 
sion of religious views is not neces- 
sarily irrelevant or bigoted if the 
views in question have clearly stated 
political implications. This distinction 
is made in a commendable statement 
by Pike and Byfield, A Roman Catho- 
lic in the White House." 

The authors just mentioned also 
argue cogently that one cannot con- 
sistently hold to the absolute separa- 
tion of Church and state and still be 
a loyal Roman Catholic, in view of 
the positions taken by the Roman 


_ I. Cf. also Ch. VII on “Dead Issues”, which 
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Church. Furthermore, the separation 
of religious and political institutions 
does not mean the total divorce of 
religious faith from politics. We shall 
say more about this shortly. My 
personal observation about Mr. 
Kennedy is that his statements about 
separation are very likely sincere and, 
in his own estimation, consistent. 
There is evidence that his Catholicism 
is of a largely nominal sort, and that 
his political views are hardly more 
self-consciously Catholic than Eisen- 
hower’s are Presbyterian. The real 
problem lies in what might be called 
political realism, which includes real- 
ism about the support he enjoys from 
certain groups of Roman Catholic 
voters, beginning with some in his 
home state of Massachusetts. There 
seems to be no other explanation for 


his failure to take a stand against _ 


McCarthyism when his overall politi- 
cal record would tend to put him in 
the company of the more liberal ele- 
ments who opposed McCarthy. 
Roman Catholic sentiment was deep- 
ly divided on this matter, and a man 
with presidential aspirations found it 
politic to be silent. 

Lest we indulge in hasty self- 
righteousness, we might make the 
further reflection that non-Catholic 
politicians are scarcely less sensitive 
to strong Catholic opinion than are 
Catholic ones. Take the instance of 


the controversy over whether any for- 
eign aid funds might be designated 
for use in extending birth control in- 
formation or equipment to other 
countries. Here is an issue on which 
Kennedy has taken an ambiguous 
position, and one which has arisen 
directly out of a public statement of 
policy by Roman Catholic bishops.* 
What seems to have been overlooked 
by most commentators is that on such 
questions Protestant office-holders 
may also be influenced by Roman 
Catholic pressure, or the prospect of 
it. During our occupation of Japan, 
there was widespread sentiment 
among Japanese in favor of birth 
control measures; the alacrity with 
which they instituted such measures 
after the occupation, and their re- 
markable success with them, are evi- 
dence of this. Yet as long as the oc- 
cupation continued, the measures 
were not taken. I may be unduly sus- 
picious, but I can hardly believe that 
the attitude of Roman Catholics in 
the United States had no bearing 
upon policy in this case. 

My point is not to make this one 
issue a test of the political courage of 
non-Catholic politicians, or to ignore 
the possibility that there may have 
been many other reasons why the 
issue was not pressed. It is rather to 
indicate that the sensitivity of a 
liberal Catholic politician to positions 


°The statement was released on Thanksgiving Day, 1959. For a description of the 
affair, including Kennedy’s statements, cf. ibid., Ch. VI. 


taken by the Roman Church on such 
matters may be no greater than that 
of a non-Catholic. If there is a dif- 
ference, it may have more to do with 
‘the bases of political support and the 
social attitudes or prejudices of politi- 
cal constituencies than with the 
‘personal religious convictions of the 
i candidate himself.* The most obvious 
| pressures, in any case, have been reg- 
Fistered at local and state levels, and 
‘these will continue no matter who 
becomes a president.* 


Ax tuts 1s sam with no idea of 
‘settling the question whether one 
ishould or should not vote for a 
‘Catholic for president;* but it does 
?lead to a further observation, less 
‘personal and more directiy related to 
the main theme of this article. Prot- 
‘estants often seem to assume that 
only a Catholic is faced with a prob- 
lem about obeying the injunctions of 
shis Church on matters of public 
(policy. It is supposed that the Prot- 
-estant churches have a clear position 
‘in favor of religious liberty, that they 
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believe in the separation of Church 
and state, and that whatever position 
they might take on the moral aspects 
of social questions has no really bind- 
ing force upon individual believers. 
While it is certainly true that Prot- 
estants are in a different situation 
than Catholics in these matters, the 
assumptions are not so clear as they 
seem; and they often carry with them 
notions which are more secular than 
Protestant. If we understood our own 
position better, we might feel more 
embarrassment and uncertainty than 
we often do. 

For instance, some Protestants 
make common cause with non-Chris- 
tian believers in democracy, against 
Roman Catholics, on the apparent as- 
sumption that disestablishment and 
Church-state separation mean that the 
political order has no religious basis. 
The idea appears in an otherwise 
helpful book by Winthrop Hudson® 
when he comments upon papal de- 
liverances concerning democracy. He 
is right when he points out that the 
kind of “democracy” approved by Leo 


8It is interesting that President Eisenhower declared the birth control issue out of 
bounds for foreign policy even more abruptly than Kennedy; cf. ibid., p. 89 f. The 
problem of maintaining one’s moral balance amid group pressures is a difficult one, 
clearly, for any one in political life. Kennedy’s Profiles in Courage shows that he is 


sensitive to the issues. 


4Eyen a severe critic like Paul Blanshard concludes that the national government and 
“the presidency have succeeded in avoiding any favoritism to religious groups, and 
that defections have occurred locally rather than nationally, cf. God and Man in 
Washington, (Beacon Press, 1960), pp. 210-213. 
*[Cf. the article by Dr. Clyde, imfra, pp. 15 ff.—Ed.] 
5Understanding Roman Catholicism, Westminster Press, 1959. 
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XIII® is not what we ordinarily mean 
by the term, and that Leo continued 
to insist upon the establishment of 
the Roman Church as normative. He 
goes on to say, however, that because 
Leo maintained that the government 
ought to “recognize God as the source 
of its authority”, his view constitutes 
a “firm rejection of any notion of 
popular sovereignty, of government 
by the consent of the governed, and 
of the prince as a delegate of the 
people; for the powers of the ruling 
authority are from God and not from 
the people.”” Whatever be our dif- 
ferences from Roman Catholic views, 
Christians of any sort should find it 
difficult to avoid the biblical view 
that in some sense the “powers that 
be”, even secular ones, are “ordained 
of God”. This does not mean that 
they are always justified but rather 
that God has so created and so 
governs man’s life that some sort of 
political order is necessaty to his ex- 


istence. The great protection against 
the usurpation and abuse of power, 
from the Christian point of view, is 
the insistence that sovereignty be- 
longs ultimately to God. Thus the 
famous “Letter to Presbyterians’, 
directed against political witchhunts. 
stated as its first theological principle 
that “God alone is Lord of History.”* 


Tue rrouste 1s that our whole 
theological tradition is ambiguous or 
the matter of our relation to a secular 
(i.e., religiously uncommitted) or 
religiously pluralistic society. Calvin 
certainly had a concept of the func-. 
tional separation of Church and 
state,° and a strong view of the digni- 
ty and necessity of political offices.” 
He even gives some almost inadver- 
tent recognition to the fact that the 
political order has a divine sanction 
in pagan societies as well as in Chris- 
tian, referring to “heathen writers” 
who do not treat of civil law and 


®In the Encyclical, Immortale Dei, 1885. For reference on the papal encyclicals, cf.’ 
Anne Fremantle, ed., The Papal Encyclicals in their Historical Context, (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1956). For those of Leo XIII, cf. E. Gilson, ed., The Church Speaks to’ 
the Modern World (Image Book—paperback). Excerpts also in Hudson, op. cit. 


Ibid., p. 63; cf. also pp. 106-108. 


8John C. Bennett adds the thought that when popular sovereignty is made self-' 
sufficient, it may lead to a “tyranny of the majority” by which minorities are re-: 
pressed. Quotations from Edmund Burke and Alexis de Tocqueville make the point 


effectively; cf. Christians and the State (Scribner’s, 1958), 


p. 143-145. 


9C£. Institutes, Bk. IV, Ch. XX.1, where he speaks of “two kinds of government”, one: 
related to the “inner man” and “eternal life”, the other related to “civil justice, and: 
the regulation of external conduct”. Cf. also the parallel distinction in IV.x.1-5, in! 
the discussion of law and liberty. If Calvin himself needed any further admonition 
to protect the state from ecclesiastical encroachments, he evidently got it from the: 
Council at Geneva; cf. the amendment, supplied in the Council, to his proposed: 
Draft Ecclesiastical Ordinances” of 1541 in Calvin: Theological Treatises (ed. J.| 
K. S. Reid, Westminster Press, 1954), p. 71, fn. 84. 
10Cf. Institutes, 1V.xx.4-9, on the vocation of Magistrates. 
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) government “without beginning with 
{religion and Divine worship.”* But 


it is quite clear that Calvin envisioned 
»a religiously “singularistic’ (as op- 
posed to pluralistic or secular) state, 
| in which the ethical bases of the civil 


| order were as distinctly Christian as 


|was the government of the Church 


| itself, and in which the power of the 
' state was to be used to establish the 


Church.’” 
The point is obvious enough, but 
it has two consequences which are 


‘important. The first is that in the 


_ American pluralistic context, we are 
forced to try to relate our Christian 


notions of the political and social 
order to non-Christian ideas. This 


confronts us with the old theological 


: 


| 


problem of “natural law” and “natu- 
tal morality”; that is, in facing the 


broad social issues that affect Chris- 


tian and non-Christian alike, we have 


to try to relate specifically Christian 


judgments to whatever general moral 
and/or religious “consensus” 
(Bennett’s term) might be available 
as a basis for common decision and 
action. In another aspect of the 
matter, we are faced with the same 
question as the Catholics concerning 


the authority and function of the de- 
liverances of the Church on the secu- 
lar problems of political, social, and 
economic life. I shall have some 
tentative remarks to make about this 
at the end of the article. 

The second consequence is that we 
must acknowledge the fact of histori- 
cal development in our thinking 
about religious liberty and Church- 
state relations. The “American ex- 
perience” has had its impact upon 
Presbyterian views, as the references 
to Calvin’s thought, reflecting a very 
different social setting, make clear. 
The theological tradition and con- 
fessional documents of the Church 
are indispensable, but so are the con- 
tinuing prayerful, thoughtful delib- 
erations of the community of Chris- 
tians as they seek to answer the call 
of God in ever-changing historical 
situations. This is the more important 
because there is substantial evidence 
that a similar process of change may 
be occurring in the Roman Catholic 
communion. The position of a church 
may not be entirely identifiable with 
its officially documented tradition. 


In THE OPENING PARAGRAPH, I 


11Jbid., IV.xx.9, His view of the legitimate variations in the legal codes of various 
nations, which ate properly adapted to “circumstances of time, place and nation”, 
may also be related to this idea; cf. 2bid., 1V.xx.15, 16. ; , : 

12Cf. jbid., 1V.xx.2, 3; also the preamble to the Draft Ecclesiastical Ordinances in Reid, 

” op. cit., pp. 48-55. It might be noted that Luther separated political life and its ethic 
even more radically from Christian life in the Church, yet had no more idea than 
Calvin of a non-Christian society. The Protestant groups who have been more con- 
sistently in favor of separation and the rights of religious minorities have been the 
so-called “‘sectarians”, especially, in this country, the Baptists, as John Bennett has 


recently reminded us; op. cét., Ch. XIV. 
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stated that the first point of difference 
between Catholics and Protestants in 
this whole area (and the first ground 
for suspicion about Catholics in 
politics) is on the question of relig- 
ious liberty. It is assumed that the 
Roman Church is committed to the 
established church idea and the ulti- 
mate exclusion of other churches or 
faiths, whereas Protestants stand for 
separation and full religious freedom. 
There are really at least four posi- 
tions to be distinguished: (1) full 
establishment, (2) establishment of 
one church with some toleration of 
others, (3) “multiple establishment” 
(i.e., recognition of many churches 
on an equal basis, with or without 
some notion of a common religious 
and moral consensus), (4) absolute 
separation. Secularists insist on (4); 
Protestants fall somewhat confusedly 
between (3) and (4). Roman Catho- 
lic thinking ranges all the way from 
(1) through (3).78 

In order to indicate the full range 
of Catholic thought, we might make 
brief reference to a recent and nota- 
ble monograph by A. F. Carrillo de 
Albornoz, which summarizes current 
developments among liberal Catholic 
spokesmen on this subject.1* Albornoz 
acknowledges at the outset that the 


traditional position of the Roman 
Church is usually taken to be the so- 
called “thesis-hypothesis” view. Ac- 
cording to this, the “thesis” or norma-_ 
tive situation is one in which the 
state recognizes only the one Church 
and forbids the propagation of any 
other faith on the principle that error 
has no rights. In cases where the 
“thesis” is not politically achievable, 
the Church may have to tolerate other 
churches, but only as “hypothesis” 
(i.e., an arrangement “below” or “less” 
than” the norm). This appears to be 
the position taken in papal pro 
nouncements (and in much ecclesi- 
astical behavior). But the author in- 
sists that it is not the only possible 
interpretation and that a more liberal 
one which accepts full religious liber- 
ty as a Catholic principle has won an. 
increasing acceptance. It is significant 
that he can cite so many statements 
by representatives of the liberal view 
including not only theologians but 
bishops and cardinals. A summary of 
their position is in order although it 
cannot do justice to the subtleties of 
their analysis. 

The liberals acknowledge that 
several papal deliverances seem to 
deny religious liberty. The principal 
ones arte the encyclicals Mérari vos 


18The literature on this subject is vast, but a few works written from various points 
of view might be mentioned: Leo Pfeffer, Church, State and Freedom; Merrimon 
Cunninggim, Freedom's Holy Light; A. P. Stokes, Church and State in the United 


States (3 vols.). 


4Roman Catholicism and Religious Liberty, published by the World Council of 
churches, (Geneva, 1959). Parts of this have appeared as articles in the Ecumenical 


Review. 
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‘(Gregory XVI, 1832), Quanta cura 
(Pius IX, 1864) and the accompany- 
‘ing Syllabus of Errors, Immortale Dei 
(Leo XIII, 1885) and Libertas prae- 
‘Stantissimum (Leo, 1888). The liber- 
‘als insist that these statements have 
‘limited authority; they are not ex 
‘cathedra but are patt of the “ordi- 
‘mary’ teachings of the popes. (As 
such, they are currently authoritative, 
‘but are subject to revision by later 
‘pronouncements in the light of 
‘changing conditions.) What they 
“Were meant to Oppose was not genu- 
‘ine religious freedom but the radical 
‘secularism of some forms of nine- 
‘teenth century political thought 
which recognized no Divine author- 
‘ity at all. Later popes, especially Pius 
‘XI and Pius XII, made an attempt to 
‘come to terms more positively with 
‘modern democratic concepts.° The 
‘Mediaeval “sacral state” was appro- 
‘Ptiate in its time, but the Church 
must make its views relevant to 
changing circumstances. In any case, 
it is not the proper function of the 
State to exetcise authority in matters 
that pertain to faith, and no faith can 
be genuine that is the result of coer- 
cion. While there is admittedly no 
decisive papal statement for religious 
freedom, in view of the historical and 


theological qualifications these inter- 
preters make they ate also convinced 
that there is no decisive statement 
agaist such freedom. They see the 
situation as a fluid one, calling for 
continuing attempts at theological 
definition.*® 

This interpretation of the ency- 
clicals requires a good deal of logical 
fast-stepping and is pretty obviously 
a minority opinion, at least in the 
United States.1’ Nevertheless, it has 
mustered considerable support. In 
their positive statements, the liberals 
present a view of religious liberty 
and of the relation between Church 
and state which is close to the Protes- 
tant view. The functions of the two 
institutions can be clearly distin- 
guished, they argue; and on the basis 
of the distinction or separation (by 
which temporal concerns are under 
the aegis of the state and spiritual or 
“internal” concerns under the Church ) 
the Church can come to terms with 
the modern democratic forms of poli- 
tical order. Of course, this separation 
is institutional and does not mean 
that the Catholic should disengage 
himself from political problems. 
There are also areas in which the 
institutional concerns overlap despite 
distinctions and here a “harmony” 


15The Christmas Message of 1942 and the “Allocution” to the Catholic Jurists in 
Italy (1953) of Pius XII are cited as part of the evidence. 


16Cf. zhid., especially Chs. II and III. 


17Jts proponents are largely French, German, and Belgian Catholics. In this country, 
John Courtney Murray is the chief spokesman. His position is outlined in a series 
of articles in the journal Theological Studies, in issues from 1949 through 1954. 
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must be achieved which will main- 
tain the “primacy of the spiritual”; 
but that primacy 7s spiritual, and 
what the Church needs from the state 
is the guarantee of freedom to preach 
and teach.* It is further maintained 
that faith must be a free response to 
truth, and that religious freedom is 
linked to freedom of thought and 
speech (the “democratic” freedoms ) 
by a common foundation in the na- 
ture of man.” 

Only a papal pronouncement in 
favor of this view could really install 
it as the official position. As long as 
there is no ex cathdra deliverance, 
that remains a possibility. Meanwhile, 
it is simply not true to say that every 
Catholic is necessarily dedicated to 
the ultimate overthrow of religious 
freedom. Even the “hypothesis” idea 
has a loophole; according to some, 
the “thesis” notion belongs to escha- 
tology, and “in the real world every- 
thing is hypothesis.”*° 

Protestants will not be fully re- 
assured without papal endorsement of 
the liberal view, and at the moment 
that hardly seems likely. If it should 
happen, we would not be far apart 
in Our positions. 

One important difference would 
remain. Even the liberal Catholics 
still find no place for the secular or 


1sThid., p. 44. 
197 bid., pp. 53-56. 
201bid., p. 73. 
211 bid., pp. 43, 71. 
221bid.. p. 90. 
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“laicized” concept of the state.” 

Among the alternatives mentioned 
above, theirs is a version of number | 
(3) (‘multiple establishment”). A 

Protestant view should combine ele- 

ments of (3) and (4). The differ- 

ence hinges upon our doctrine of sit 

and its effect upon the doctrine of 

the Church, as numerous writers have 

pointed out. We are forced to recog: 

nize the Church’s corruptibility, its 

frequent pretensions, its tendency to 

lobby for special privilege. We should 

be thankful for non-Christians whe 
at times can become the “rod of 
God’s anger” for our chastening. 
Pluralism is a providential arrange- 
ment. Catholics must believe that 
God has made the Church an infalli-. 
ble instrument of truth in essential | 
matters; although the liberals can 
say that “once pluralism is permitted | 
by Providence, the good of purifica-. 
tion of truth by contrast with error: 
can follow,” they are constrained to: 
say that “pluralism in itself is an evil | 
against God’s will.°? 


Av THE SAME TIME, this gives Prot-. 
estants no license to relapse into a 
happy secularism. There are still 
times when Christian judgments must | 
be made which will not altogether: 
agree with secular ones. This brings: 


‘us to our last question, that of the 
basis for our judgments upon secular 
issues and the weight which might be 
| given to Church pronouncements on 
such matters. The problem about 
Catholic statements in this area is 
well formulated in a brief but judi- 
cious discussion by Jaroslav Pelikan.** 
There is the possibility of a revised 
and strengthened position, he says, in 
a recent development of the Catholic 
doctrine of two kinds of law, re- 
vealed and natural. In traditional the- 
ory, of course, pronouncements on 
political affairs could be made on the 
basis of natural reason and law, with- 
out recourse to special revelation or 
ecclesiastical authority. Unfortunately, 
‘the Church has too often foisted its 
own peculiar views (e.g., on such 
‘questions as marriage and divorce, 
birth control, and censorship) upon 
‘the general public. But some inter- 
-preters of canon law are beginning to 
suggest that natural law, in its politi- 
cal applications, must be understood 
as “the articulation of the will of the 
people under a constitution,” rather 
than a set of abstract absolutes de- 
creed by the Church. If this were 
taken seriously, the Church could 
then appeal in certain cases to “stand- 
ards of judgment which the members 
of the citizenry accept.”** 

This raises the further problem 
about the relation of specifically 
Christian judgments to these more 
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general ones, and how this might be 
managed in a revised Catholic theory 
I do not know. My concern is to 
point out that Protestants have a 
similar problem. Lacking anything 
fully corresponding to the Catholic 
natural law idea, we do not quite 
know how to come to terms with 
a secular culture. At times we fall 
into the assumption that this coun- 
try is after all in some vague sense 
“Christian,” and even Protestant (we 
think of the Puritan bases of our 
democracy and fondly remember that 
John Witherspoon signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence). This may 
tempt us to conclude that it is our 
Christian duty to impose, if we can, 
some elements of typically Protestant 
morality upon the general public. 
So-called “blue laws” are a good ex- 
ample, and they are in precisely the 
same case as efforts of Catholics to 
impose anti-birth control measures or 
literary censorship upon non-Catholic 
minorities in a community. At other 
times, many Protestants assume that 
the pronouncements of the Church on 
social and political affairs, coming 
from General Assembly (or somewhat 
more distantly, from interdenomina- 
tional Church Councils), have no 
claim upon them at all and that reli- 
gion and politics should be divorced. 


I HAVE TWO BRIEF SUGGESTIONS to 
make about these things. First, it 


22T he Riddle of Roman Catholicism (Abingdon, 1959), Ch. VII. 


24]bid., p. 101. 
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would seem that Protestant thought 
will have to continue to struggle over 
the problem of natural morality, per- 
haps finding terms which will avoid 
the mistakes of the traditional the- 
ories of natural law. The common 
morality of our society is an interest- 
ing mixture of non-Christian and de- 
rivatively Christian elements. If we 
are neither to be irrelevant nor to 
foist our views unjustly upon others, 
we shall have to deal somehow with 
the “moral consensus.” While the 
problem has not been overlooked in 
recent theology, much of the treat- 
ment of it has been by way of nega- 
tive criticism of Catholic natural law 
concepts.?> It may be that we shall 
see some more positive reconstruc- 
tion in the near future. 

Second, we shall have to argue for 
the seriousness of Church statements 
on social and political questions. Of 
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course, Protestant pronouncements 

can never be considered binding upon 
individual believers in the same way 

as Catholic statements are, nor can 

we assume that we have the final 
answer for society at large. Yet we 
are convinced that God is Lord of the 
political order, and the community 
of believers is surely under an obli- 
gation to seek humbly to discern His 
Will in this as in other matters. And 
while the individual’s responsibility 
before God can never be superseded, 
we are not free to suppose that indi- 
vidual judgment is always superior to 
that of the Christian community. To 
do so would be, among other things, 
to deny the working of the Spirit in 
the life of the Church. If this be so, 
then the Catholic will not be the only 
Christian to experience a certain ten- 
sion between his allegiance to the 
Church and the duties of his office. 


Discussions of the relation between Christian love and general concepts of justice 


in the writings of Niebuhr, Tillich, and Brunner come to mind. Bennett points out 
that Brunner, after giving the classic criticism of natural law in The Divine Im- 
perative, has offered a less negative view in later writings; op. cit., p. 16, fn. 2. 


The great issue in life is not the possession of a credo or a 
theology; rather the great issue is whether our Creed is right and 


our theology true. 


—E. G. Homrighausen 


A Catholic President? 


Ts A CATHOLIC CANDIDATE for the 
presidency of the United States un- 
acceptable to Protestants simply be- 
cause he is a Catholic? A few years 
-ago Protestant Churches and _ indi- 
duals pretty generally answered 
“yes,” and some still do. Hence in 
their view the Catholicism of the cur- 
‘fent presidential candidate John F. 
Kennedy automatically disqualifies 
him. 

Or should the acceptability of a 
Catholic candidate be determined by 
Protestants from his views on specific 
issues? Today, with Mr. Kennedy’s 
candidacy before them, many Protes- 
tant churches and individuals—in- 
deed, most of them, it would seem— 
ate saying “yes” at this point. They 
are urging Protestants to evaluate Mr. 
Kennedy on the basis of his approach 
to particular concerns. For example, 
they say, what is significant is not 
that Mr. Kennedy is a Catholic, but 
what Mr. Kennedy, as one American 
seeking the presidency, thinks about 
the separation of church and state. 

_ From the standpoint of rationality 
‘the second approach to the accepti- 
bility of a Catholic presidential can- 
didate to Protestants is clearly super- 
for to the first—provided the first is 
irrational. The first is clearly irration- 
al when Protestants thoughtlessly 
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adopt the Protestant antagonism to 
Catholicism and Catholics of older 
generations. In doing so they know 
practically nothing of the past situa- 
tion that justified Protestant opposi- 
tion, nor do they know more of Cath- 
olic attitudes in the present situation 
that may require them to adopt a 
less rigorous position. Anti-Catholic 
without reason, they are irrationally 
anti-Catholic; and they express their 
irrationalism by opposing a Catholic 
presidential candidate simply because 
he is a Catholic. 

But Protestant opposition to a 
Catholic presidential candidate sim- 
ply because he is a Catholic need not 
be irrational. Protestants can support 
it rationally—with reasons based on 
knowledge and logic. And when they 
do so, they can decide, quite logically, 
either not to vote for him, or to vote 
for him as a kind of calculated risk. 


To supporr THIS THESIS let us be- 
gin by outlining a Protestant philoso- 
phy of the presidential office. Essen- 
tially the philosophy is an application 
of the general Protestant philosophy 
of government. It is stated in connec- 
tion with five questions. 

1. How does a president adequate- 
ly fulfil his office? First by possessing 
the necessary technical qualifications 
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—health, knowledge, experience, and 
the like—then by doing the will of 
God. Doing the will of God he does 
not do his own will, or the will of his 
colleagues and advisors. or even the 
will of the people. And whether he 
knows he is doing the will of God is 
not necessary; in fact, he may deny 
that he is doing the will of God. The 
important thing is that he do it. 

2. Why does a president thus ade- 
quately fulfil his office? Because by 
doing the will of God he accomplish- 
es a double purpose set by that will. 
He honors God by conforming to 
his will; and he serves the best inter- 
ests, not only of the people of his 
nation, but of the people of the 
world. 

3. How does a president come to 
do the will of God? By remaining 
open to it both intellectually and 
volitionally, that is, both to know and 
to do it. Again, his admission of it 
and his readiness to do it are not 
necessary though they are helpful. 
The necessary thing is his openness 
to respond, intellectually and volition- 
ally, to the will of God however it 
comes to him. In this openness, and 
as a result of it, he learns and acts 
accordingly. 

4, Must the president, in the light 
of these considerations, be a Chris- 
tian, that is, one who commits him- 
self in loyalty to Christ as the su- 
preme revelation of God? Ideally, yes, 
but not necessarily. Ideally, because, 
committed to Christ, he is much more 


likely to know and to do the will of 
God than were he not. Not neces- 
sarily, for a man of a non-Christian 
religion, and even a man of no reli- 
gion, can have some experience of 
the will of God. The non-Christian 
will not call it a Christian expert- 
ence, and the non-religionist will 
deny its existence, but in both cases 
it will be an experience of that will. 

5. If the president be a Christian, 
is there any best medium through 
which he experiences the will of 
God? Yes, the Bible. Through the 
Bible, along with other Christians, he 
confronts God and therefore the will 
of God as he does nowhere else. But 
he accomplishes this through his sen- 
sitivity to two other factors: the one, 
the inspiration of God within him, 
that is, the Holy Spirit; the other, the 
manifestation of God in the changing 
circumstances of history. And further- 
more, while he is not bound to accept 
what other Christians declare to be 
the will of God as they similarly con- 
front God through the Bible, he must 
regard their statements as possible 
help to his own understanding of 
that will. At the last, however, along 
with every other individual Chris- 
tian, he alone is responsible for un- 
derstanding it. 


Now LET US LOOK at the Catholic 
philosophy of the presidency. This 
the writer has not seen formulated in 
so many words. But, similar to the 
Protestant philosophy, it must be an 
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application of the Catholic philoso- 
/phy of government. It is stated here 
with a few comments from the Prot- 
jestant side. 

, The Catholic philosophy of the 
presidency agrees broadly with the 
Protestant philosophy outlined in 
connection with the first four ques- 
tions. With respect to the fuller de- 
velopment of the third question, the 
Catholic philosophy agrees more with 


‘some Protestants than with others. 
While it agrees with Protestants who 
think that a president can experience 
the will of God through both reason 
and revelation, it disagrees with 
Protestants who think that a Presi- 
dent can experience the will of God 
through revelation alone. But the 
point is not substantial here. 

It is in connection with the fifth 
question that the Catholic philoso- 
phy comes into sharp disagreement 
with the Protestant. If the president 
be a Christian, is there any best me- 
dium through which he can experi- 
ence the will of God? Answers the 
Protestant philosophy: Yes, the Bible; 
and then the Protestant philosophy 
goes on to stress that he is respon- 
sible, individually, for experiencing 
the will of God through the Bible. 
Answets the Catholic philosophy: 
Yes, the spiritual authorities of the 
Catholic Church, its bishops and 
pope; and then the Catholic philoso- 
phy goes on to state that he is re- 
sponsible for obeying the bishops and 
the pope as, in instruction and law, 


they set forth the meaning, not only 
of the Bible, but also of Sacred Tra- 
dition. 

To experience the will of God, 
therefore, in the best way, a Catholic 
president must obey the directives of 
the spiritual authorities of the Catho- 
lic Church, or, briefly, the Catholic 
Church. Along that line the Vatican 
newspaper L’Osservatore Romano te- 
cently published an editorial which, 
as Time Magazime (from which the 
quotation following is taken) ob- 
served, “obviously had high sanction.” 
_ Said L’Osservatore: “The Church 
has power of true jurisdiction over 
all the faithful and hence has the 
duty and the right to guide, direct 
and correct them on the plane of 
ideas and the plane of action... . 
The Church has the duty and the 
right to intervene even in (the politi- 
cal) field to enlighten and help con- 
sciences. . . . A Catholic can never 
prescind the teachings and directives 
of the Church. In every sector of his 
activities he must inspire his private 
and public conduct by the laws, orien- 
tation and instructions of the hier- 
archy.” 

Curiously, a Catholic commentator 
sees little difference here between 
the pronouncements of the Catholic 
and Protestant Churches. Father John 
F. Cronin, assistant director of the 
Social Action Department of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 
has written in Our Sunday Visitor: 
“The Catholic Church does try to 
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form the consciences of its members 
on moral issues in political life. So 
do Protestant and Jewish circles. Such 
religious formation does not consti- 
tute political dictation over a govern- 
ment official. Failure to understand 
this distinction is common in the 
United States, witness the reaction to 
stories that appeared in the American 
press on May 18th, quoting Osserva- 
tore Romano. Yet within the same 
month the National Council of 
Churches upheld the right of the 
churches to speak corporately in the 
area of public morality. Basically, 
there is little difference between this 
position and that of the Vatican.” 

For Protestants, however, the dif- 
ference is radical. It is the difference 
between what are declared to be di- 
vine commands, and therefore abso- 
lute guides to the experience of the 
will of God, and what is offered as 
human advice, and therefore simply 
as help to the experience of the 
will of God. 

The Catholic Church claims from 
God the right to order its people— 
to speak of them alone—in his name, 
which makes its commands upon 
them divine commands. Whether its 
orders are the time-to-time directives 
of the bishops and the pope sever- 
ally, or the final decrees of the bish- 
ops and the pope collectively or the 
pope individually, in essence they are 
the same. They are divine decrees to 
be obeyed by the people in their 


concern to experience the will of — 


God. 


' 


The Protestant Churches make no ~ 


such claim. In their view God has 


given no church the right to com- — 


mand in his name, that is, to issue 
divine commands. Furthermore, no 
church is competent to command in 
his name. All churches are fallible 


and may be mistaken in what they 


propose to be the will of God. Prot- 
estant Churches, therefore, have the 
right and competence to do only 
what any church, including the Cath- 
olic, should do. That is to counsel 
their people about what to them 
seems to be the will of God, and to 
urge their people to use that coun- 
sel as help in experiencing person- 
ally, through the Bible, the will of 
God. 

Clearly, then, the Catholic view of 
how a Catholic president, specifically, 
can remain open to the will of God is 
very different from the Protestant. In 
the Catholic view, since Catholics 
must obey the directives of the Cath- 
olic Church, a Catholic president 
must obey those directives. He must, 
that is, remain open to the will of 
God as expressed in those directives; 
for they are the divine commands by 
which he can know and do the will 
of God. In the Protestant view, how- 
ever, this is a procedure likely as not 
to shut him off from the will of God. 
On the one hand, the instructions of 


“the Catholic Church, however valu-: 


able they may sometimes be as ad- 
vice about the will of God, are falli- 
ble and so not necessarily harmoni- 
ous with the will of God. On the 
other hand, a Catholic president, re- 
quired to accept the instructions of 
the Catholic Church as divine com- 
mands, is prevented from looking to 
other sources, including himself, for 
what may be more accurate realiza- 
tions of the will of God. 


On THE OTHER HAND, then, it could 
be a rational policy for Protestants 
“not to vote for a Catholic presidential 
candidate simply because he is a 
Catholic. 

It could be a rational policy, at 
least, for Protestants convinced that 
a president ought to be open to the 
will of God, and intelligently aware 
that a Catholic president could not, 
fundamentally, be open to the will of 
God. In their judgment he could not 
be a free man in the Christian sense, 
a man free from any constraint that 
would keep him from seeking the 
will of God, and therefore a man 
free to seek the will of God. Instead, 
he would be an enslaved man, a man 
bound by the authority of the Catho- 
lic Church that would determine for 
him the will of God. And whereas as 
a free man he would be open to the 
will of God, as an enslaved man he 
would be shut off from it. 

There would appear to be no ex- 
ception to this even in Mr. Kennedy’s 
case when he roundly, and surely 
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sincerely, affirms his acceptance of 
the American separation of church 
and state. According to Time, Mr. 
Kennedy’s press secretary responded 
to the editorial in L’Osservatore by 
issuing a statement: “The American 
officeholder is committed by an oath 
to God to support and defend the 
Constitution of the United States, 
which includes Article I providing 
for the separation of church and 
state.’ Mr. Kennedy’s support of the 
principle “is not subject to change 
under any condition.” 

Unquestionably it is entirely prop- 
er for Mr. Kennedy, as a Catholic, 
now to uphold the American separa- 
tion of church and state, with all that 
it involves for freedom of religion. 
Two or three years ago the American 
bishops issued a statement supporting 
it, today and in the future. And re- 
cently Archbishop J. Alter, of Cin- 
cinnati, chairman of the administra- 
tive board of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, said: “We 
(Catholics) seek no privileged status; 
we proclaim our full adherence to the 
provisions of the Constitution as of 
now as well as for the future.” 

In fact, Mr. Kennedy is probably 
one of those many Catholics, both 
European and American, who are 
presently contending that as a matter 
of principle the state should allow 
non-Catholics — and non-Christians, 
too—full religious freedom. This de- 
velopment is thoroughly discussed in 
a monograph published last year by 
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the World Council of Churches, Ro- 
man Catholicism and Religtous Free- 
dom, written by a former Catholic, 
Dr. A. F. Carillo de Albornoz. Dr. 
Carillo quotes Jacques Maritain, the 
eminent Catholic philosopher of relig- 
ion, as approving “the civic equality 
of all churches and religious profes- 
sions before the law,’ including, 
specifically, their “equal liberty for 
the public expression of any religious 
ideas, .. . even though it can be con- 
trary to common religious beliefs.” 
In other words, even a nation in 
which there is an overwhelming 
Catholic majority should grant full 
religious freedom not simply because 
it is expedient but because it is right. 

It was along these lines that Mon- 
signor John Tracy Ellis, professor of 
church history at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, recently spoke as 
quoted by the Catholic press. Mon- 
signor Ellis referred to “the so-called 
traditional teaching that holds that 
error has no rights, that if Catholics 
came into a majority in the United 
States ... the rights of others to prac- 
tice their religious beliefs would be 
curtailed.” Monsignor Ellis admitted 
that “many Catholics have long 
taught the doctrine,’ and European 
and Latin American history are “re- 
plete” with instances where it was 
applied “to the detriment of the 
personal rights of religious minori- 
ties.” But, went on Monsignor Ellis, 
“there is, and has been, another school 
of thought in Catholic theology that 


has espoused a belief in universal 
religious freedom.” This school of 
thought “finds its theological basis in — 
the necessary freedom that there must 
be for the act of faith, in other words, 
in the sanctity of the individual con- 
science.” 

How can there be two such differ- 
ing schools of thought within the 
Catholic Church? How can Mr. 
Kennedy accept the American separa- 
tion of church and state and, prob- 
ably, belong to one of these schools? 
Because the Catholic Church allows 
differing views among its people until 
it has authoritatively decided which is 
right. Then, with its authoritative 
decision before them, all Catholics 
must hold the view of the Church and 
that alone. 

Here, obviously, Protestants con- 
front a difficulty with Mr. Kennedy 
and his declaration on the American 
separation of church and state. 
Through his spokesman, he declared 
that his support of the principle “is 
not subject to change under any 
condition.” So Mr. Kennedy declares 
now—and doubtless with all honesty. 
But suppose, after he became presi- 
dent of the United States, the Catho- 
lic Church ruled against the separa- 
tion of church and state and he, as a 
Catholic, were required to conform? 
Would he conform? If he wanted to 
remain a Catholic, he would have to! 

For that matter, Mr. Kennedy must 
already conform to at least one Ro- 
man Catholic objective presently 


‘judged by most Americans to be con- 
trary to the separation of church and 
state evisaged by the Constitution. 
'That is the use of public funds to 
‘support Catholic parochial schools. In 
fact, this is more than a Catholic ob- 
jective for all Catholic schools. It is 
a Catholic objective now and again 
with some degree of accomplishment 
'—witness, for example, the report in 
“Presbyterian Life for last July 15 
about Hays, Kansas. 

A Catholic president, it seems 
clear, would not be open to the will 
of God. He would be subject to the 
fallible will of an authoritarian 
church. And so, on this ground, it 
would seem logical for Protestants to 
vote against a Catholic presidential 

candidate simply because he is a 
Catholic. 


Ow tue oruer HAND it could be 
a tational policy for Protestants to 
vote for a Catholic presidential candi- 
date as a kind of calculated risk. 
Elected president, the Catholic might 
tetain a large measure of freedom to 
pursue the will of God—and this for 
two general reasons. 

For one thing, the Roman Catholic 
Church, chiefly for considerations of 
policy, might hesitate to bring its 
authority too forcefully or obviously 
to bear upon a Catholic president. In- 
deed, in the case of the first Catholic 
president, it might fall over back- 
wards to avoid doing so. Unquestion- 
ably, for example, the heavy hand of 
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Catholic authority laid upon Mr. 
Kennedy, as president, would arouse 
immediate and vigorous opposition 
not only from Protestants but also 
from Catholic liberals. This would 
make it extremely difficult to nomin- 
ate, let alone elect, another Catholic. 
And even if another Catholic were 
nominated and elected, this would set 
far ahead the time when Catholic 
authority could progressively tighten 
its controls upon a Catholic president. 
For another thing, a Catholic presi- 
dent might resist Catholic authority. 
He might resist its efforts to influence 
him on those lesser matters where in 
resisting he would not reject it ab- 
solutely. For that matter, he might re- 
sist it so completely that he would 
cease to be a Catholic, although 
neither he nor the Catholic Church 
recognized or admitted the fact. 
Would Mr. Kennedy, if elected, be 
such a Catholic president? In his 
speech accepting the Democratic 
nomination he made a forthright 
statement that he would. (In the 
following quotation the italics are the 
present writer’s.) By nominating him, 
said Mr. Kennedy, the Democrats 
had “placed their confidence in me 
and my ability to render a free, fair 
judgment—to uphold the Constitu- 
tion and my oath of office—and to re- 
ject any kind or religious pressure or 
obligation that might dzrectly or m- 
directly interfere with my conduct of 
the presidency in the national interest. 
“My record of 14 years supporting 
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public education—supporting com- 
plete separation of church and state— 
and resisting pressure from any 
source on amy issue should be clear 
by now to everyone. ... 

“It is not relevant what some poli- 
tical or religious leader may have 
said on this subject. It is not relevant 
what abuses may have existed in 
other countries or in other times. It 
is not relevant what pressures may be 
brought to bear on me. 

“T am telling you now what you 
are entitled to know: That my deci- 
sion on every public policy will be 
my own—as an American, a Demo- 
crat and a free man.” 

It is difficult to see how Mr. 
Kennedy, as a public servant, could 
more fully declare himself free from 
Catholic authority. In fact, despite the 
broad freedom allowed by the Catho- 
lic Church to Catholic public servants 
under their oath of office, whether as 
a matter of right or expediency, it is 
difficult to see how Mr. Kennedy, 
having made such a statement, can 
now be regarded by himself and the 
Catholic Church as a Catholic! On 
the other hand, Mr. Kennedy, while 
affirming his support of public 
schools, did not say that he would not 
support Catholic efforts to secure 
public funds for parochial schools. 
Furthermore, suppose Mr. Kennedy 
were actually confronted by Catholic 
authority which, in Catholic judg- 
ment, he could reject only at the cost 
of suffering in purgatory, or more, of 
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going to hell? Would he hold fast to 
his declaration of freedom? 


Conclusions on these points could 


make it entirely rational for Protes- 
tants to vote for a Catholic presiden- 
tial candidate as a kind of calculated 


risk. Whether individual Protestants — 


should reach such conclusions in the 
instance of Mr. Kennedy they must 
decide for themselves as they exercise 
their Protestant. freedom to expefi- 
ence the will of God for themselves. 


A POSTSCRIPT 

After the above was written, news 
began to come from Puerto Rico 
about the formation there of a 
“Christian Action Party” that is 
really a “Catholic Political Party.” 
Since Puerto Rico is a commonwealth 
of the United States, this develop- 
ment may have some bearing on the 
matters just discussed. 

The Party was formed during the 
recent summer after the Puerto Rican 
legislature, with the urging of Gover- 
nor Luis Munoz Marin, rejected a 
released-time plan of religious educa- 
tion. How direct a part Bishop Davis 
of San Juan had in organizing the 
Party is difficult to determine. At any 
rate, according to a report from 
Puerto Rico in The Christian Century 
for July 27, 1960, “In a joint pastoral 
letter published in the newspapers 
July 2, Bishop Davis and Bishop 
McManus of Ponce formally en- 
dorsed creation of the new party, 


generally condemned the leaders of 
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the three older parties, and clearly 
entered the political arena.” The letter 
a read in all the island’s Catholic 


Churches one Sunday in July. 

The report in the Christian Cen- 
tury observes that “the official publi- 
.cation of the San Juan Cathedral .. . 
Claims that the church as such is not 
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engaged in politics. Technically the 
statement is correct, but practically 
the church is involved in the new 
party as the pastoral letter makes 
clear.” The letter states: “This new 
party is dedicated to the defense of 
Christianity. . . . Therefore we urge 
that all give their loyalty and help it.” 


Book Reviews 


A Protestant Speaks His Mind, by Ilion T. Jones. (Philadelphia: Westminster 


Press, 1960. Pp. 224. $3.95.) 


Here is a book, pro-Protestant and 
not anti-Catholic, written by the pro- 
fessor of practical theology at San 
Francisco Theological Seminary. In 
the course of his discussion Dr. Jones 
often speaks critically of Roman 
Catholicism; but he does so, essential- 
ly, to exhibit the nature of the Pro- 
testantism he so earnestly urges his 
fellow-Protestants to appreciate and 
support. 

Dr: Jones would have “Protestants 
dare to be Protestants.” To this end he 
calls upon them not to do two things 


that some Protestants, anxious for the 
reunion of the churches, are doing. 
Protestants ought not to modify Prot- 
estantism by advocating ideas and 
practices characteristic of the church 
of the early centuries. Protestantism, 
insists Dr. Jones, is New Testament 
Christianity. And Protestants ought 
not to take the views of liberal 
American Catholics for the views of 
Roman Catholics. Roman Catholi- 
cism, points out Dr. Jones, is what 
the pope and the bishops say it is. 
Dr. Jones deals forthrightly yet in 
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good spirit with the political issue 
now concerning the American people 
—whether a Catholic should be presi- 
dent of the Republic. The issue, he 
maintains, is one to be discussed open- 
ly and realistically. One is prejudiced 
only if one adopts a position before 
one examines the facts. The facts, 
however, should make Protestants 
hesitate before voting for a Catholic 


for president. For the facts show that 

a Catholic president would be subject 

to the orders of his church in matters 
greatly affecting religious liberty and 

moral practices unless he chose to be 

a free man and therefore not a Catho- 

lic. 

This is a solid book, clearly organ- 
ized and written, and definitely profit- 
able for study. 

—Walter R. Clyde, Ph.D. 


Reasons for Faith, by John H. Gerstner. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 


1960. Pp. 245. $4.00.) 


This book has been a long time a- 
comin’ but it has been worth waiting 
for. Years ago, John Orr of West- 
minster College, one of the great col- 
lege teachers of our day, urged on 
one of his brilliant students that he 
was the right one to produce such a 
book as this; and about two years ago 
Dr. Gerstner finally closed with his 
assignment. The resulting work, an 
apologetic aimed at college students, 
not only reaches the college students 
with their questions but refreshes and 
encourages all of us as we constantly 
reassess the grounds of our own faith. 

The book is very well written. It 
has clarity and vigor, and one is 
carried along page after page not only 
by the constant interest of the materi- 
al but by the force and power of the 
author’s mind. In this small volume 


Dr. Gerstner is able to treat with 
surprising fulness such topics as The- 
ism, Revelation, Miracles, Prophecy, 
and Comparative Religion, while at 
the same time he gives us wise ditec- 
tion to our thinking in answering 
some of the criticisms of our faith 
like Evolution, Anthropology, Deter- 
minism, and Biblical Criticism. One 
wonders in vain where he could 
better turn to find so cleanly and 
briefly stated the arguments for God's 
existence, the possibility of miracles, 
or answers for college students who 
say so easily, “You have your inter- 
pretation and I have mine,” as if 
there could be no truth beyond that. 
Meanwhile we find the apologetic 
material is enhanced by illustrative 
comment ranging from Heidegger to 
Hammurabi, from Calvin to Chester- 


: 
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ton, with inviting comments along 
.the way from such ilk as Herod the 
Great and Ed Wynn. The index of 
the book is almost as intriguing as 
‘the table of contents; the bibliogra- 
/phy is a gift. But more than all this: 
the book has religious fervor; not 
only are our minds brought to the 
challenge of Gerstnet’s thinking but 
we find our hearts touched. In the 
kind of book which is so often aca- 
demic and pedantic, while it is neces- 
satily polemic, every page teflects 
the writer to be a man of a rare spirit 
of integrity and warmth. 

A reviewer is called upon to say 
something necessarily about form and 
-content—the move—of the book. In 
‘this particular volume there is no 
better way to do this than to follow 
‘the profection of his work as Gerst- 
‘ner himself gives it to us in the first 
chapter. 


We begin our discussion with the ob- 
servation that many today are disposed 
to belief. . . . At the same time, there 
are some formidable forces tending 
towatd unbelief. . . . We must begin 
where we are. So we begin with our- 
selves as we find ourselves and show 
the significance of our situation for an 
approach to the question of Christianity. 
In the third chapter we show that we 
are thinking souls capable of faith 
when proper evidence is presented. 
Then looking at the world around us, 
we seek to learn what it tells, if any- 
thing, of God and our relationship to 
Him (chapters 4 and 5). We find evi- 
“dence in nature for the existence of God 
as an ultimate cause and a personal, 
eternal, moral spirit. But in the sixth 
chapter we consider some of the argu- 
ments against these theistic conclusions. 


The third part of the volume deals with 
the truth of Christianity and . .. we 
note what nature reveals about God 
and what it leaves unsaid. The eighth 
chapter attempts to show that the Bible 
answets the important questions which 
nature leaves unresolved, while the 
ninth chapter presents the argument for 
the Bible as revelation. The next two 
chapters consider some of the miracles 
of the Bible and their cogency as an 
argument for its supernatural character. 
The twelfth chapter does the same with 
the prophecies of the Bible. The bear- 
ing of archaeology .. . is next weighed 
(13). In the following chapters we try 
to present the broad outline of the 
Christian religion as it is set forth in 
the Bible (14), consider some of the 
difficulties in this religion (15), and 
compare it in its salient features with 
the major religions of the world (16). 
The last four chapters of this section all 
deal with the influence of Christianity. 
... The fourth part of the book takes 
up a consideration of objections to 
Christianity. . . . We conclude with the 
‘pragmatic test’, 


One recognizes that this approach 
is, in its broad outline, that of the 
older rather than the more recent 
apologists, the sort of thing we have 
seen in Butler or in Flint, or in the 
theologies of Hodge and Strong. 
“This I do,” says Gerstner, “not be- 
cause I prefer the old as such, and 
certainly not because I have not read 
and wrestled with the new, but sim- 
ply because I am not persuaded by 
the less rational approaches of today.” 

This last statement makes clear 
the author’s stance. It is not the prov- 
ince of this review to argue the val- 
idity of that stance, for this would 
be impossible in the confines of a 
review even if I had the ability, and 
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would be quite inconclusive, in any 
case, in a day when there is wide 
Open controversy between the older 
propositional and rational as against 
the new existential, paradoxical, and 
“irrational” approaches to truth. The 
criticism of this book must lie with- 
in the chosen context of the author, 
recognizing with him that he has 
made the choice purposely and in 
the belief that it is the better choice. 
We must also keep in mind that the 
size of the book limits the extent of 
the argument, a small book on large 
topics; further conversations with the 
author personally will convince the 
reader, I can assure you, that he is 
quite capable of pursuing these topics 
of his exhaustively. 

The book, however, regardless of 
length and viewpoint, must stand as 
a book. The following basic criticism 
continues to force itself upon us. If 
the case for Christianity is to be built 
as a rational system, then at each 
step of the way we cannot leave any- 
thing out which is necessary to the 
next step, nor can we build on any- 
thing which rests in the structure as 
incomplete or still suspect. Gerstner 
does not answer Kant sufficiently on 
the teleological argument, he intro- 
duces the ontological argument with- 
out sufficient conditioning of the 
mind of the reader (with what he 
gives us we are not ready to pro- 
ceed), and most seriously, having ad- 
mitted “we do not profess to have 
considered every criticism” against 


the theistic proofs, “but perhaps 
enough has been said” (p. 57), he 
nevertheless builds his case (p. 62) 
on the assumption that his theistic 
arguments have given us a Q.E.D. be- 
cause he now states: “We do know 
that there is a God. We know thar 
this God is an intelligent and per- 
sonal being.” On Gerstner’s owt 
grounds we cannot proceed on ra~ 
tional grounds unless our rationale is 
complete; and yet his grounds have, 
by their nature or limitation of treat- 
ment, been left somewhat incom- 
plete. These leaps in logic occur with 
some frequency in the book—in his 
answer to “circular reasoning” on 
Scripture, in his use of miracles as 
attestation for revelation, in his assur- 
ance that nature (“red in tooth and 
claw’ —which he quotes from Tenny- 
son with approval) clearly exhibits 
the mercy of God, and in the old, old 
argument about God’s sovereignty 
and man’s responsibility. The ques- 
tion which nags on as one follows 
Gerstner’s quite brilliant treatment 
of these matters is whether, after all, 
these weaknesses may not be inher- 
ent in the rational approach itself 
rather than in Gerstnet’s use of it. 
The chapters on prophecies (his 
material makes little contribution 
much beyond that of Hamilton) and 
on archaeology both suffer from 
brevity but frequently, too, from the 
author’s use as conclusive, interpre- 
tations which are still being debated 
by the experts. And what can be said 


if 
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a. finality about the “pragmatic 
test” as it is used to sum up the last 
section of the book? “By their fruits 
e shall know them.” But how can we 
know “good” fruits until we have 
accepted already the Christian defini- 
tion of “good”? Thus the acceptance 
f the definition precedes the use of 
“good” as an argument for the truth 
of the definition. 

_ When one is led to question 
whether the evidence is all in, wheth- 
er the interpretations are correct, 
whether another system may not hold 
together by an entirely different ra- 
tionale, one questions whether the 


conclusions can be in any sense final. 
Gerstner quotes with approval (p. 
15) Edison’s statement that no man 
knows “one seven-billionth of one 
per cent about anything.” This being 
so he cannot too readily dismiss as 
“nonsense — madness” Studdert-Ken- 
nedy’s “How do I know that God is 
good? I don’t. I gamble like a man. 
I bet my life upon one side in life’s 
great war. I must.” The old debate— 
reason as the ground of faith, faith 
as the ground for reason—continues. 
Gerstner’s book is an exceptionally 
useful tool on the side of “Reasons 
for Faith.” 
—Addison H. Leitch, Ph.D. 


The Theology of the Major Sects, by John H. Gerstner. (Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1960. Pp. 206. $3.95.) 


For some years now John Gerstner 
has been teaching a course entitled 
Major Sects, and this book illustrates 
what a professor can do if he makes 
careful preparation for his courses 
and takes good care of his notes. It 
shows in a special way what a pro- 
fessor called Gerstner can do with 
his preparation and his notes which 
are the product of a man who is a 
prodigious worker, a careful scholar, 
an able writer, and a church historian 
whose first love is systematic the- 
ology in the John Calvin-Jonathan 
Edwards tradition. 


The book begins with a discussion 
of the abundant contemporary litera- 
ture on sects. With brief, clear state- 
ments the author gives us assurance 
of his coverage of this literature and 
his competence in this area of schol- 
arship. His rather full bibliographies 
at the end of the book assure us fur- 
ther that we can follow him with 
confidence and serve at the same time 
as a valuable feature of the work. 
In observing this rich array of mate- 
rial we are led naturally to ask, “Why 
another book?” To this question 
Gerstner gives answer early in his 
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introduction and in giving answer 
sets before us the book’s structure as 
the reason for its existence. 

The book is written for two rea- 
sons: “First, the present volume is 
a handbook designed to provide 
ready-reference material . . .; Second, 

. this book is to provide a more 
theological examination of the sects.” 
By the author’s own avowal the first 
of these reasons is the more impor- 
tant; the raison d’etre of the book is 
to be discovered in “the comparative 
tables, glossary and the like.” Insofar 
therefore as this reviewer is capable 
of judging, this volume has its right- 
ful place among the many books on 
the sects in the doing of what the 
author intends: it places in our hands 
a very usable handbook on the major 
sects, and it does so with a careful 
analysis of the theological principles 
which separate one sect from another. 

Because this is primarily a hand- 
book we give attention to its mechan- 
ism. After an introduction of great 
interest to the general reader who is 
trying to find his way in the intrigu- 
ing and complex field of modern be- 
liefs, there follow brief essays on 
Seventh-day Adventism, Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, Mormonism, Liberalism, 
New Thought, Christian Science, Spir- 
itualism, Theosophy, and Faith Heal- 
ing. These chapters follow in this 
order according to Dr. Gerstner’s 
judgment as to the extent of their 
deviation from what he believes to 
be catholic, traditional, orthodox 


Christianity. Thus he starts with Sev-- 
enth-day Adventism, which some: 
argue to be orthodox enough to be: 
in the main stream of things, and | 
ends with Faith Healing, which 15: 
so much a phenomenon of so many) 
religious and so many irreligious as: 
to appear to have no reason to be: 
thought of essentially as having any, 
relationship to Christianity at all. 

The shock to many will be the: 
discovery that Liberalism is classified 
as a sect and that it is looked upon 
by the author as being farther away) 
from traditional Christianity than 
Jehovah’s Witnesses or Mormonism. 
I leave Dr. Gerstner to defend him-. 
self in this matter only pointing out: 
by way of review that he could have. 
taken any of a number of positions: 
and definitions on Liberalism and. 
chose to take the most extreme. To 
let him speak for himself: “The other: 
extreme of the scale of definitions 
considers a theological liberal to be 
a professed adherent of Christianity 
who, nevertheless, rejects all of the 
content of that religion which is not 
essentially natural. This is the sense 
in which J. Gresham Machen used 
the term in his classic critique, Chras- 
tianity and Liberalism. And it is in 
this sense that I shall use it here.” 
If you can accept this extreme view, 
and Gerstner admits it to be extreme, 
you can proceed from that premise 
to his further considerations. In a 
handbook, however, which professes 
to give us understanding, this extreme 
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spproach, it seems to me, can lead 
me only to misunderstanding. 

_ But to return to the structure of 
e book let us follow the author’s 
ead again. You may, as the author 
uggests, read first about the sects 
nd then refer to the appendices for 
‘eady reference; or you can turn first 
0 the charts and tables in the appen- 
dix and fall back on the chapters for 
‘xpansion and interest. The tables and 
sharts approach the sects from sev- 
tal directions: doctrines are listed 
according to the sects, and then the 
ects are shown according to the doc- 
ines. There follows a chart of the 
Joctrines of all the sects, there are 
orief definitions of the sects, and 
here is a very valuable glossary of 
-erms which the sects use. 

_ Like any brief treatment, the brev- 
ty demands simplification; and there 
»s the constant danger of being led 
ustray by over-simplification. To get 
tt that black beast Liberalism again, 
the chart on the “Doctrines of the 
Sects” says much too briefly that a 
iberal believes that the Bible is “not 
nspired,” that God is “unipersonal,” 
hat sin is to be defined as “mistakes 
yased on inadequate understanding,” 


that the church is an “association of 
followers of Christ,’ and that salva- 
tion is “universal.” If, for the sake 
of argument, we should call Oman, 
Farmer, Raven, the Niebuhrs, the 
Baillies, and William Temple “lib- 
erals,’ what would such a chart be 
telling us about them? We are re- 
minded again of how misleading 
brief generalities can be, how danger- 
ous stringent classifications (and 
charts by their very nature must be 
stringent) in theology can become. 
Apart from the careful reading of the 
essays on the various sects such charts 
say too little much too clearly. For 
the same reasons, I would question 
this outline of orthodoxy which serves 
as the author’s basis of operation. 
This kind of criticism is easy be- 
cause it strikes at a problem which is 
inherent in this type of book: it is 
easy to give the wrong impression 
when one has to be brief, and one 
has to be brief in tables and charts. 
So the nagging question arises from 
this book: can theological differences 
be classified in tables and charts? Yes, 
and to some extent; but to the theo- 
logically unwary one needs to say, 


Beware! 
—Addison H. Leitch, Ph.D. 
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Efficient Church Business Management, by John C. Bramer, Jr. (Phila- 


delphia: Westminster Press, 1960. Pp 


The author is a young Presbyterian 
elder in a growing suburban church 
of Pittsburgh, has served as Business 
Manager of Western Theological 
Seminary, and has been consultant to 
several large churches in problems of 
office organization and management. 
He had formal graduate study at 
Duquesne University, the University 
of Pittsburgh, and Dartmouth, gained 
experience in the credit depart- 
ment of a nationally known cor- 
poration, and is now Assistant to the 
President in one of Western Penn- 
sylvania’s largest banks. No one is 
more enthusiastic and competent to 
advise churchmen in the responsi- 
bility of securing and administering 
finances in the work of the Church. 

The purpose of the Church is dif- 
ferent from a profit-making business. 
The Church is a “money spending, 
service producing organization, .. . 
a deficit is embarassing, but a surplus 
is tragic... . The church’s financial 
aim should be to spend all the money 
it can obtain for its program” for its 
work in both the local and world 
community. “If a church finds more 
income than outgo for two years in 
succession, that church had better en- 
large its program—including benevo- 
lences—or dectease its income.” 
These statements illustrate the au- 
thor’s view of church business as con- 


. 150. $3.50.) 


trasted to the goals of ordinary busi- . 
ness. 
And he deals carefully and lucidly, . 
even minutely, with the methods oF | 
management, preparation of budgets, . 
education of every-member canvass: - 
ets, approaches for loans for capital | 
needs, efficient book keeping and re- - 
ports that readers can easily evaluate, . 
and the most difficult and sensitive: 
problem of wages and salaries. | 

Bramer, in consultation with othert 
officers in his church, worked on a3 
formula for the determination of the: 
pastor’s salary. It is built on three 
factors: budget for operating ex- 
penses, size of the membership, and. 
years of service of the pastor in the 
particular church. All other salaries 
are related to the pastotr’s salary as 
basic. Thus, a church of 650 members 
with a current expense budget of 
$27,000 and a pastor who had served¢ 
the church for five years would pay a4 
base salary of $4,950 to which hous-) 
ing expense and car allowance would: 
be added. For these times, that salary 
is too meagre. The author allows that 
his formula is not necessarily appli 
cable to all churches and favors high- 
er salaries than are now received by) 
most ministers. The trouble is that 
the formula he gives will not produce 
it. The churches of some 200 mem 
bers should pay a very much higher} 
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tatio in the current operating budget 
for pastor’s salary. We must disagree 
with the author that most churches 
should not own manses but should 
provide a housing expense instead. 
We admit that often the manse is a 
headache for the church, but it is still 
more advantageous for a church to 
sell and purchase than for a pastor 
coming to or leaving a field. 

However, this book should be in 


the hands of every Board of Trustees 
within our Church. Often we hear 
that under our Form of Government, 
the Trustees have little more authori- 
ty than that of hiring and firing the 
janitor. If a Board exercises the re- 
sponsibilities outlined in this readable 
book, there will be enough to do, and 
the church will be in a position to do 
a far better job in serving the one 
central task for which it lives. 
—Jarvis M. Cotton, D.D. 


Church Camping for Junior Highs (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1960. 


Pp. 96. $1.50.) 


_ Written for the specific purpose of 
aelping plan a Junior High Camp, 
Church Camping for Junior Highs 
srovides an excellent source of infor- 
mation concerning the general or- 
Zanization and administration of a 
Junior High Camp. Although this 
sublication is basically an outline of 
the items that should be discussed 
und understood by prospective camp 
dlanners before any great expenditure 
of money is made, it is also applicable 
© the continuing camp administra- 
‘ion. 


There is very little of the material 
presented on these 85 pages, however, 
that is directly concerned with the 
program of the Junior High Camp. 
Although this publication, pertaining 
to camp site, organization, facilities, 
health, safety, menu planning, leader- 
ship qualifications, and program or- 
ganization, is written to aid the camp 
program, it does not, in any way, re- 
place any program material, but only 
complements these. 


—Byron D. Leasure, ’62. 


The Cover 


"Tue syMBOL ON THE COVER is an effort to give simple yet distinctive visual _ 
character to the new Pittsburgh Theological Seminary. When used in letter- 
heads, publications, labels, envelopes and other documents, the symbol is 
known as a logotype and carries a mental association with the institution — 
whose logotype it is. 


The parts of this logotype have simple and meaningful significance. The 
square corners symbolize the completeness of God’s Creation—the earth. The — 
color purple is regal, referring to the triumphal entry of the King of Kings, , 
who was of Royal (Davidic) descent, and who is the Ruler of many hearts. | 
Purple is also symbolic of humility, suffering, sympathy, penitence—all basic © 
attitudes of a theological seminary serving Christ, His Church, and the world. | 


The triangle is the traditional symbol of the Trinity; but it is colored | 
gold to add a reminder of Pittsburgh—known throughout the world as the } 
city of the “Golden Triangle”. 


Superimposed on all of this is the Cross of Jesus Christ—here the tradi- ( 
tional Celtic Cross, sometimes called the Irish Cross, Cross of Iron, or Wheel |: 
Cross. The circle around the middle part of the Cross signifies eternity. This ; 
cross, of course, is traditional in our United Presbyterian heritage. 


Therefore, in the midst of the earth God has set the Pittsburgh Theolo- - 
gical Seminary to minister in humility to all generations and to bring glory) 
to Jesus Christ the Lord. 


The symbol has been designed by Mr. John Russell, and to him the: 
Seminary expresses deep and affectionate gratitude. 


—Richard E. Sigler. 
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